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contention briefly by pointing to the fundamental misconception shown by 
the volume in respect to the position of the English neo-Hegelians regarding 
Epistemology, and by a criticism of the inconsistencies involved in the doctrine 
of 'Logical Priority' set forth in the volume. I am unable to give here the 
details of this criticism, which it would be necessary to quote in full in order 
to make clear the points at issue. As is well known, however, substantially 
the same charge of lack of acquaintance with historical theories of philosophy 
that Dr. Bosanquet brings against the authors of The New Realism has been 
made also by other critics of their doctrine. 

J. E. C. 
Cornell University. 

Some Influences in Modern Philosophic Thought. Being the Fifth Series of the 

John Calvin McNair Lectures Before the University of North Carolina. 

By Arthur Twining Hadley. New Haven, Yale University Press; 

London, Henry Frowde, 1913. — pp. iv, 146. 

. This volume has the following divisions: I, "General Nature of the Course " ; 
II, "Changed Conceptions of Science"; III, "New Views of Politics and 
Ethics"; IV, "The Spiritual Basis of Recent Poetry"; Appendix I, "On the 
Meaning of the Term Philosophy"; Appendix II, "The Influence of Charles 
Darwin on Historical and Political Science." 

President Hadley states the purpose of his lectures in the following sen- 
tences: "I shall try to tell as well as I can in so short a space some of the 
things that happened in the world of science and the world of politics which 
made people crave a different sort of explanation of the universe at the end 
of the century from that which satisfied most of them at the beginning. I 
hope by so doing to help some of you to understand more fully than you have 
done the real significance of these events, and to assist you in some slight 
degree in working out your own philosophy of life by setting forth some facts 
which have influenced the beliefs of thinking men of recent generations." 

It would be unreasonable to expect a very profound treatment of so large 
a subject in such a brief compass. All that it was possible for the lecturer 
to do was to select as he did certain fundamental movements of the period 
with which he was dealing, and to treat them in a somewhat summary and 
general fashion. As a popular presentation of the subject, these lectures are 
not without merit. They are clearly and simply written, and are free from 
all pretense and cant. Moreover, they possess the genuine human interest 
that always attaches to the frank utterances of a man of intelligence and 
culture. But, even as a summary treatment of the subjects set forth in the 
chapter headings, the lectures must be regarded as disappointing. It is 
evident that President Hadley did not make any serious effort to come to 
close quarters with his subject, and many of his generalizations are so vague 
and indefinite that they may mean almost anything, and are accordingly just 
as much false as true. One might illustrate this by reference to President 
Hadley's statements regarding the relation of the individual and the group 
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in regard to morality, and by the statement that Pragmatism is essentially 
development of Morley's doctrine of toleration. Again, the philosophy of 
Darwinism is somehow vaguely identified with Pragmatism, and both are 
summed up in the laissez faire doctrine propounded by Gamaliel in the fifth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. President Hadley has no eye for under- 
lying spiritual forces, or for any problems of the individual life. The group is 
emphasized at the expense of the individual, and morality is looked at merely 
from the point of view of its survival value, both its aspect as an affair of the 
individual life and its mission as a program of social transformation being 
ignored. President Hadley follows Burke in belittling logic and reason as 
guides of life, and in exalting the importance of instinct and tradition. " We 
hold the beliefs that have preserved our fathers. It is not far from the truth 
to say that we hold them because they have preserved our fathers. I do not 
mean that we should consciously adopt a belief because it is useful to us, . . . 
I would rather take the ground that we hold the beliefs that have preserved 
our fathers as an intuition and act on it as an instinct" (p. 73). 

The same tendency to rest in superficial statements of half truths is illus- 
trated in the lecture on "The Spiritual Basis of Recent Poetry." The impor- 
tance of vitality and struggle are emphasized at the expense of light and reason, 
loyalty and emotion are made superior to intelligence. Browning and Kipling 
are for President Hadley the spiritual prophets of the time. It is not quite 
clear how this apotheosis of individual striving and effort on the part of the 
individual is to be reconciled with the conservatism of his political and social 
theories. But the most striking feature of the treatment of poetry, as indeed 
of the whole discussion of ' philosophic influences,' is the constant depreciation, 
sometimes implicit and sometimes explicit, of rationality. Instinct and effort 
undoubtedly have a value as elements and forces in human life and society, 
but they must not be emphasized at the expense of reason. It is surely true 
that there can be no real social progress which does not involve the persistent 
effort on the part of individuals to attain to clearness of intellectual vision. 
No adventure that is genuinely spiritual is merely centrifugal: it must at the 
same time seek the center and be a quest for light and rational illumination. 
It is undoubtedly necessary to supplement the Socratic doctrine that virtue 
is knowledge by taking account of other elements of human nature than the 
merely intellectual; but it still remains true that virtue, both in the individual 
and in society, must include as an essential element the pursuit of knowledge 
and enlightenment. Without this element there can be no adventure that 
has any claim to be called either spiritual or human. Summarily to set aside 
as superseded the poets and philosophers who stand for reason and enlighten- 
ment, as President Hadley seems to do, is to renounce the spiritual heritage of 
civilization and set one's face in the direction of barbarism. 

J. E. C. 
Cornell University. 



